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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Week’s sales of foreign copper heavy despite continued squeeze in London. 


@ Domestic lead price moves up gradually as demand improves here and abroad. 


@ General Services Administration in market for zinc for strategic stockpile. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.700c, ref’y. 


The thin market on the London Metal Exchange was 
subjected to another series of violent price movements. 
The rise sent the asking price up to £310 per long ton, 
asked, on Oct. 5, first session, equivalent to 38.76c. Busi- 
ness booked during the week in foreign copper in the 
open market averaged no higher than 31.475c per pound, 
f.o.b. refinery equivalent. Sales of foreign copper for 
the week totaled more than 18,000 tons. 

Domestic quotations were not disturbed, continuing at 


30c delivered. 


Prospects of settling the strikes in Utah and Montana 
improved, Labor difficulties at three plants of the 
American Brass Co. were settled during the week. 
Braden has reached an agreement with Chilean workers 
(see page 11). 


There is a good chance that copper scheduled for the 
stockpile will be released to ease the supply situation 
after strikes end. 


LEAD—l5c, N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 13c) 


Following sharply higher London prices and improved 
buying for domestic and foreign account, the leading 
custom smelter raised its quotation for lead on Oct. 4 
to 15c per pound, N. Y. However, offerings at the old 
level continued in more than one direction on both Oct. 
4 and 5, with the result that the E&MJ weighted aver- 
ages on sales of domestic metal remained below the 
15c basis on those days. The St. Louis market did not 
reflect the one-quarter cent advance until yesterday. 
Sales of domestic lead for last week totaled 6,374 tons, 
against 3,802 tons in the preceding week. 

Producers are wondering whether the GSA intends to 
purchase lead for the stockpile in the current month. 
There was no hint of such buying in the announcement 
on zinc issued in Washington yesterday. 


ZINC—11 ‘ec, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 10c) 


The volume of business picked up last week on con- 
tinued firmness in London and a feeling that prices 
here could rise under the supporting orders from the 
GSA. The authorities in Washington did send out tele- 
grams to producers yesterday requesting offers of zinc 
for the stockpile to be submitted today (Oct. 7) for 
metal that is to be delivered by Dec. 15. The conditions 
are the same as those announced previously 


TIN—93'4c, prompt, N. Y. 


A dock strike of short duration caused quite a flurry in 


tin prices, Straits quality metal moving up to 94%c, 
N. Y., on Oct. 5. On the following day the situation eased 
again on news to the effect that the dock workers re- 
turned to their jobs. 


QUICKSILVER-—$325-$330, N. Y. 


The tight market in quicksilver continues but quota- 
tions remained about unchanged. Business was noted 
in spot and nearby metal at $325 to $330 per flask. 


SILVER—85 4c, N. Y. (London 734d) 


Foreign silver was unchanged in the New York market, 
with the undertone fairly steady. London advanced one- 
quarter penny on Oct, 4. 


E&MJ AVERAGE PRICES — SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Copper, domestic, refinery 
Copper, export, refinery 

Lead, common, New York 

Lead, common, E. St. Louis 

Lead, London, prompt (g) 

Lead, London, 3-months (g) 

Zinc, Prime Western, E. St. Louis 
Zinc, Prime Western, delivered (h) 
Zinc, London, prompt (g) 

Zinc, London, 3-months (g) 


30.066 
14.598 
14.400 

. £101,347 
£99,239 
11.408 
11.908 

£ 80.614 

. £80.454 
85.250 
73.239 
280.080 
93.535 
92.535 


Silver, London, per oz 

Sterling exchange, “checks” 

Tin, New York, “Straits” 

Tin, New York, 99% (e) 

Gold, per oz., U.S. price eon 
Quicksilver, New York, per flask, 76-Ib. 
Antimony, New York, boxed (d) 
Antimony, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo 
Antimony, boxed, f.o.b. Laredo 
Platinum, refined, per oz. 

Cadmium (a) 

Cadmium (b) 

Cadmium (c) .... 

Cobalt, 97% grade 

Aluminum, 99% grade 

Magnesium, ingot 

Nickel (f) 

ER, «sk wccuvceabdtessedsdeeenedte 


. .$311.000 


(a) Average based on producers’ quotation. (b) Average of pro- 
ducers’ and platers’ quotation. (c) Average of quotation on special 
shapes to platers. (d) Domestic, 5 tons or more but less than carload 
lot, boxed. (e) Price for tin contained. (f) F.o.b. Port Colborne, in- 
eludes U.S duty. (g) Average of daily mean of bid and ask quote- 
tions, per long ton, at morning session of London Metal Exchange 
(h) Delivered where freight from E. St. Louis exceeds 0 5¢ 
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Alloys 


FERROCHROMIU™ 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69 
carloads, f.o.b. destination 
US.A., 24%c.; low carbon, S++zc. 


~- Per lb. of Cr: 
Cr. lump, 
ntinental 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $12. 


FERROMANGANESE-—$190 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.0.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per Ib. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoQOs), $1.15; 
molybdiec trioxide (MoOs) , bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12c.; 75% grade 14.4c.; 90% grade, 
17.5c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON -— 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 


tained, 72-82% W, $3.80 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per Ib. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max.14%4% C, 18-20% 
Si llc.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 10.8c 

max, 3% C, 12-14%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c. per lb., bulk, carload lots 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $64; Bars per 
100 Ib. $4.30; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.25. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$14.50@$15; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $30.00; 
No. 2 heavy $27.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $29.00; No. 2 heavy, $27.00. 





Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.0.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $86; 
burned, $80. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $109.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $102.00. 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $102.00; sec- 
ond quality, $93.00. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.0.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109; chemically 
bonded, $97.50. 


SILICA BRICK — Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$115.00; Alabama, $115.00; Illinois, $125.00. 


‘*Free’’ Gold Market 


The volume of business in the “free” 
gold market rose moderately during 
September. London regained much of 
its activity on the decline in sterling. 
Prices as a rule were fairly stable on 
bar gold, with coins slightly lower. 

Pick’s World Currency Report quoted 
on “free” gold, per fine ounce, as follows: 

Bars (12.5 kg) 

Aug. 31 Sept. 30 
New York, transit $35.10 $35.10 
Manila 38.00 38.10 
Hong Kong 37.95 358.05 
Bombay 49.50 47.75 
Tangier 35.10 35.05 
Beyrouth 35.25 32.25 
Paris 35.65 35.85 
Buenos Aires 38.40 38.25 

Note: Prices are computed at the free or 
black market value of the dollar in the local 
markets 


Lake Iron Ore Shipments 


Shipments of Lake Superior iron ore 
from Upper Lake ports during Septem- 
ber amounted to 7,951,317 gross tons, 
against 13,213,573 tons in September last 
year, according to the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association. During the current 
season to the end of September the ship- 
ments totaled 50,606,528 tons, which 
compares with 79,005,626 tons moved in 
the corresponding period last year. 


Copper Su!phate in August 


Production of copper sulphate in the 
U.S. during August totaled 4,756 tons, 
gross weight, which compares with 5,004 
tons in July, the Bureau of Mines reports 

Shipments in August amounted to 
4,924 tons, against 5,472 tons in July. 

Stocks of copper sulphate at the end 
of August were estimated at 5,196 tons, 
against 5,520 tons a month previous and 
7,072 tons at the beginning of the year 

© 


Australia’s Lead Output 


Production of refined lead in Aus- 
tralia, including metal refined in Eng- 
land from Australian base bullion, to- 
taled 123,497 short tons in the first half 
of 1954, according to the American Bu- 
reau of Metal Statistics. Production in 
the Jan.-June period averaged 20,583 
tons a month, against 20,118 tons a 
month for all of 1953. 
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Strikes Held Chief Cause of 
Sharp Rise in London Copper 


The panicky conditions that have pre- 
vailed for more than a month in copper 
on the London Metal Exchange resulted 
from work stoppages at mines in North 
and South America, according to the 
Financial Times, London. Commenting 
recently on the supply situation, the 
publication said: 

“In the last year, the expectations that 
copper would, under free trading condi- 
tions, fall to £200 at the most have 
gradually been proved to be without 
substance. World output has been 
roughly matched with production and 
only the large surplus of Chilean cop- 
per remained to overshadow the market 
until the beginning of 1954. As a result 
of this, Chilean production was cut back 
sharply in the spring of this year. More- 
over, at the same time as this was tak- 
ing effect the unsold Chilean stocks 
were absorbed by the U.S. stockpile. By 
the middle of the year it was a question, 
not of reducing Chilean copper output, 
but of reversing the process and of en- 
couraging the copper companies in 
Chile to produce more. 

“It was into this context that the re- 
cent labor troubles in both the U.S. and 
the Chilean copper industries were 
thrust. They have resulted in a severe 
loss of output in both countries and 
they have been the main impetus be- 
hind the latest rise in the London cop- 
per price. Even before the strikes in 
Chile at the main mines, Chilean pro- 
duction from the three chief American- 
owned mines was forecast [for 1954] as 
only 285,000 tons, compared with 327,684 
tons in 1953. The latest strikes have 
caused a further sharp loss in produc- 
tion, though how precisely great this 
will prove to be cannot be assessed. But 
the El Teniente mine, owned by the 
Kennecott Corp., was out of production 
for more than a month and on last 
year’s production figures this suggests 
a total loss of something like 10,000 tons 
of fire-refined copper. 

“Meanwhile, as a result of the copper 
strikes in America, U.S. primary copper 
production and also deliveries of refined 
copper to fabricators fell in August to 
their lowest levels for the year. Do- 


mestic stocks also dropped sharply. 
Although some of the disputes have 
been settled, the strike at the American 
Smelting and Refining Co.’s smelter at 
Garfield, Utah, is not yet over. As a 
result, notice has been given of cutbacks 
at Kennecott mining and concentrating 
mills to a four-day week on Sept. 27 
unless the strikes are ended. What is 
clear is that even if all the strikes across 
the Atlantic are quickly settled there 
will still be a substantial loss to be 
made good in the context of a rising 
demand. 

“So far as the U.K. is concerned, of 
course, the bulk of requirements are 
supplied by Northern Rhodesia. Even 
here the horizon is by no means clear 
so far as labor is concerned, and con- 
siderable importance will attach to the 
findings of the Board of Inquiry under 
the chairmanship of Sir John Forster 
which is considering the advancement 
of Africans in the copper industry. It is 


clear that there is reason for some con- 
cern lest the available supplies of cop- 
per fall short of demand in the coming 
months.” 

* 


Sherritt Gordon Sells 
Surpius Nickel Concentrate 


Under arrangements made with the 
General Services Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C,, Sherritt Gordon Mines 
Ltd. has entered into a contract for the 
sale of a limited tonnage of nickel] con- 
centrate to the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, it was announced 
last week. This concentrate will be pro- 
duced at Lynn Lake in addition to the 
concentrate required to keep the Fort 
Saskatchewan plant of Sherritt Gordon 
operating at capacity. 

The contract calls for the delivery of 
a minimum tonnage of concentrate with 
a total nickel content of 5,232,500 pounds 
during the period September 1954 to 
April 1955, inclusive. 

The mine at Lynn Lake is producing 
nickel in concentrate at a rate consider- 
ably in excess of planned production. The 
plant at Fort Saskatchewan has been 
operating according to the start-up 
schedule and is expected to be ahead 
of schedule within the next two months, 
the company reports. Capacity opera- 
tion is anticipated before the end of 
the year. 

- 


Quebec's Asbestos Output 


Production of asbestos in the Province 
of Quebec in July totaled 68,255 tons, 
which compares with 70,534 tons in July 
last year, the’ Department of Mines re- 
ports. Production in the seven months 
ended July totaled 491,171 tons, against 
516,267 tons in the Jan.-July period of 
1953. 





Copper Production by Countries 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


Production of copper by countries usually reporting on a monthly basis, figures in 


short tons: 


Jan.-Dec 


1953 
United States (a): 


Jan.-May June July Aug 
1954 1954 1954 1954 


Crude 
Refined 
Canada (b) 
Mexico (c) 


Chile (d) 371,742 
Peru (d) 25,803 


957,318 
395,003 
253,652 

63,380 


360,923 
553,615 112,121 107,095 
118,638 26,077 26,652 
23,772 4,471 5,650 5,394 
123,642 28,590 34,670 
10,006 2,524 2,400 2.655 


74,113 66,070 52.414 


103,901 


Fed. Rep. of Germany (e) 
Norway (f) 

United Kingdom (g) (h) 
Yugoslavia (c) 


233,330 104,908 
13,306 5,581 
108 604 65 368 11,920 
34,381 2,641 3.092 


20,016 23,597 


11,759 


India (f) (th) 5,709 1,283 647 
Japan (e) 100,381 53 662 8.654 
Turkey (f) 25,641 
Australia (c) 37,080 
Northern Rhodesia (c) 

Union of So. Africa (d) 


18,110 4,492 


382,884 
38.341 


157,228 


17,367 


31,982 ! 32,709 


(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter 
production or shipments, and custom intake.’’ Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported 
ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. Refined including production from import- 
ed ores, concentrates and scrap. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper in concentrates 
matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, i.e., copper content of blister or converter copper as 
originally produced in the several countries. Not included is the copper content of ore shipped 
elsewhere for smelting. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not 
obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery production from imported blister only. (h 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Meta! Statistics 
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International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


1) BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


~ 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laure! Hill, L. 1, N. Y. 
Dougias, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 
FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Okichoma 
- 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 


ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 








Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides 

* 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Plont, Glen Cove, N.Y 
Cable Address; WANHCHANG NEW YORK 





WAH CHANG 


Se) 10) F-Gslel. 





| Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM~—Per Ib., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 Ib. ingot, 99% plus, 
22.2c.; in pigs, 20%c., effective Aug. 5. 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 22.7c.; 99.8%, 
23.2¢.; 99.85%, 24.2c.; 99.9%, 25.2c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per Ib, 99%% 
grade: Domestic Domestic 
Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 
New York redo 
Sept. : Sey 31.970 
Oct. awiny 31.970 
Oct ; . 31.970 
Oct peectves -SO58 
Oct ; ees 28.500 
Oct. 31.970 28.500 
(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. er more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload. f.o.b 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM — Per Ib., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 
$1.70 $1.70 

1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.70 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


28.500 
28.500 
28.500 
28.500 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots. cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per l\b., 97% grade, 0.5% 
C, $1.16; 9-11% C, $1.25. (Usually sold as 
chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per Ib.: $1.16. 


COBALT—Per !b., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.6C: in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 |b 
COLUMBIUM No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25 


GERMANIUM — Per lb., $295 
INDIUM Per oz. troy. 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $130@$135. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, II. 
28.2c. Notched ingot. Freeport, 27%4c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE-—Per lb., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46%c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn, with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c. per pound. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.0.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 56¥%4c. per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $140, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $18@$21 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, wholesale 
lots $81@$84, retail $87. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb., 
$325@$330. 

RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 

RHODIUM -— Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $65@$70 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$5; distributors, 100-lb. lots, $6. 


SILICON — Per \b., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%c. 


SODIUM Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%c.; less than carload lots, 17c 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50, 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum .3% iron, $4.72, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum 5% iron, 
$4.46). Effective April 1, 1954. 
TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.95, nominal. Hydrogen 
reduced, 99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per l\b., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated 


base price, 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $3.60@$3.70; 
55 to 60 percent $3.80@$4.00; 60 to 65 
percent $4.50@$4.60. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $42. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b)$43.00@$44.00 
48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$41.00 
48% CrvOs, no ratio (b) $32.00 @$33.00 


South African (Transvaal) : 


Turkish: 
48% CreO3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 


Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio (a)$44@$45 


(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 


(a)$45@$46 
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COBALT ORE — Per |b. of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont. 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBIUM ~ TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cb205;-Ta2O; in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
Ib. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 51% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: Contracts $12.00; 
nearby business $12.25@$12.50. 


MANGANESE ORE-—A rise in freight 
rates from India has steadied prices for 
ore. So far, the buying has not im- 
proved. 


Indian ore was nominal at 70@75c 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.i.f. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 65@70c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or fine, 
minimum 84 per cent MnOz, carloads, in 
drums $96, f.o.b. Philadelphia. Domestic 
70 to 72 percent, $50@$55, f.o.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.o.b. 
mines. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 


trate, 6@6%4c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, cif. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $24.00@$25.00; scheelite 
$27.00@$28.00. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
180s bid, 185s asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V205 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c., f.0.b. mine. 











LUMP IRON ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOo, $47@$48. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per lb., car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c.; less than carload, 
304ec. 

ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb, 5%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.96 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb, containers. 





| 


Buyers 
and 
Sellers of 


SJ)UNNUUUUIUIOAGAAAAUUUUUUAAAAAUUNAAAAAAL 
SavUNUOUNGNLUULULULUNAAUUAAUINAAAAUO 


MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 


OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 
CORP. 


11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehall 3-0535 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 


load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE —Per lb. $142. 
o 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per Ib. (base prices) 
Wire 


42.26 035.07 
43.67 
45.01 
45.98 
47.49 


CADMIUM —Per lb. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.38c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.3lc.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per lb., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 20c. 


MONEL METAL —Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 674c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 70ic. Rods, hot-rolled 65ic. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 824c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per Ib., sheets, 10 
percent, 55.36c.; 18 percent, 58.80c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.80c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per Ib., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 66.58c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.08c.; 10 percent 73.06c. 


ZINC — Per lb., carload lots f.0.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 18%@ 
20%c.; plates 18@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 15%c. 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce. 














PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 





COPPER 


P * D— ELECTROLYTIC—LNS 
P DM FIRE REFINED 





COPPER SULPHATE — NICKEL SULPHATE 
SELENIUM — TELLURIUM — PRECIOUS METALS 








Buyers Of 
SCRAP METALS, and RESIDUES 
BULLION, ORES, CONCENTRATES, MATTE, BLISTER 























BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


told, Silver, 
Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 
and Bullion 


Manufacturers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystals - Powdered 
BASIC 53% CU. 


Irvington Smelting 


& Refining Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
374 Nye Ave. Irvington, New Jersey 








Johns-Manville Corporation 
Starts Up New Asbestos Mill 


The first section of Johns-Manville 
Corporation's new asbestos mill was put 
into operation at Asbestos, Quebec, by 
Premier Maurice Duplessis of Quebec 
at a dedicatory ceremony on Sept. 30. 
The new 14-story plant supplementing 
production from the existing mill is 
part of a modernization and plant ex- 
pansion program which will increase 
J-M fiber capacity from a current total 
of about 500,000 tons per year to about 
625,000 tons per year by 1956. 

Virtually all of the 60-car daily out- 
put of fiber is shipped as soon as it is 
produced. About one-third of the pro- 
duction goes to J-M plants in the 
U. S. A. and Canada, the balance to 
competitors and foreign consumers. 

Arrangement of the screening, fiber- 
izing, and blending equipment is so 
versatile that approximately 40 different 
grades of fiber can be produced on de- 
mand, and some 25 to 30 additional 
special grades with advance notice of 
a few days. 

Asbestos sales during the third quar- 
ter have developed such strength that 
estimated fourth-quarter sales should 
bring the 1954 total up to the record- 
breaking sales total for 1952, according 
to L. M. Cassidy, J-M board chairman. 
Mr. Cassidy also reported that Russian 
offerings of sales in Europe are becom- 
ing a “nuisance” factor in competitive 
world markets. Russian exports are ex- 


pected to total roughly 25,000 tons for 
1954, or about 3% of the world’s total 
consumption. 

Johns-Manville officials also an- 
nounced that the company is exploring 
interesting crocidolite-asbestos deposits 
in the Hollinger-Hanna concession area 
in Labrador-Quebec. This is the first 
crocidolite (blue asbestos) deposit to be 
discovered in North America. World 
consumption of crocidolite is about 38,- 
000 tons per year. Johns-Manville uses 
most of the world output as a mix with 
other asbestos to produce transite pipe 
and products. The company will not 
know until next year whether the Un- 
gava deposit is commercial. 

Development of the Colombian as- 
bestos deposits has been discontinued 
by J-M because production from that 
source is not economical. 


Kennecott Considers Titanium 
Production With New Method 

Kennecott Copper Corp. is investigat- 
ing a new process of obtaining high 
purity titanium metal at low cost, E. S. 
Hann, treasurer, told the Boston Society 
of Security Analysts early this week. 
The company is now considering the 
construction of a semi-commercial ti- 
tanium plant which would produce about 
3 tons of metal per day. The company 
is also working on titanium fabrication 
matters. He indicated that Quebec Iron 
& Titanium Corp. (two-thirds owned by 
Kennecott and one-third by New Jersey 
Zinc) has not yet achieved its perform- 
ance goal and will show a fiscal loss this 
year. 

He said the urgency to use other met- 
als in place of copper has declined and 
that the extent to which metals substi- 
tute for each other in the future will 
depend on their prices and their physical 
characteristics. He said the total demand 
for copper has continued to increase. He 
pointed out that the typical jet fighter 
now requires about 500 lb of copper and 
that six years ago only about a third 
as much was needed. 

The company is concentrating its sales 
efforts in the foreign field and so far this 
year good tonnages of the firm’s Chilean 
production have been sold in Europe. 

Kennecott will use the most advanced 
methods of production as it replaces out- 
moded or obsolete equipment. A $9-mil- 
lion expansion and improvement of its 
Cleveland brass mill has just been ap- 
proved; he mentioned the emphasis on 
automation in this connection. 

He indicated the company is an im- 
portant producer of molybdenum, gold 
and selenium and that it has been ex- 
ploring for oil and uranium. He said the 
Deep Ruth copper mine will go into 
operation in the coming spring. 

Mr. Hann said that in the company’s 
diversification efforts it has acquired 
about 13% of the stock of Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical. 

- 


Williams ODM Executive 


Floyd S. Williams has been named 
assistant administrator for materials of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN THE MARKETS 





(A regular feature appearing once each month) 


NO LASTING SHORTAGES of major nonferrous metals 
are in prospect, despite work stoppages and dock strikes, 
here and abroad. Custom smelter buying prices for 
copper scrap have advanced and this will put some up- 


will help reduce surplus stocks of ores. So far, there 
has been no new buying of consequence in manganese 
and chrome ores. Manganese ore prices are nearing bot- 
tom, importers claim. 


ward pressure on the price of copper, but if the pro- 
ducers here and in Chile come back strong this will be 
worked out. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER who counted on an easy 
fourth quarter supply situation are going begging for 
more metal. Requests to divert copper scheduled for 
delivery to the stockpile to relieve the situation were 
turned down, apparently for political reasons. 


BOOMING QUICKSILVER PRICES might lose their zip 
before the end of the year, The Spanish producer is 
almost certain to come through with offerings, beginning 
with November. High prices are stimulating production 
most everywhere. Moreover, those who really know the 
metal are getting worried over loss of regular consumer 
business. 


PLATINUM PRICES are being shaded, Offerings from 
so-called outside sources have increased and Russian 
metal has been a factor in some markets. 


CONVERTIBILITY OF EUROPEAN currencies with the 
U.S. dollar is moving forward slowly. Those who ex- 
pected immediate action have been disappointed by 
recent announcements at the ninth annual International 
Monetary Fund’s conference in Washington. The U.K. 
and other European countries feel a gradual reduction 
of trade and currency restrictions is a move toward 
convertibility and this is the method they intend to 
follow. Europeans would be helped if the U.S. would 
reduce her trade restrictions. 


RUMORS THAT U.K. stockpiled copper might be used to 
break the log jam in copper in the London market were 
quickly dismissed. The British stockpile also cannot be 
touched except in a real emergency. 


ECHOES OF A SQUEEZE in London’s speculative market 
reverberated around the world, seriously embarrassing 
the London Metal Exchange. As a London authority put 
it: “There are no chips.” Others countered by saying 
“it’s a free market.” 


STEEL PRODUCTION is now at 70% of capacity, with 


predictions of a 75% rate before the end of the year. This 
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Consumption of metals in the U. S. 
by industry is estimated in September 


and April and nine points below Sep- economy. New construction “put in 
tember a year ago. The latter figure place” in August amounted to $3.1-bil- 


at 155% of the 1947 average when ad- 
justed for seasonal variation. This is one 
point below the revised figure for 
August and equal to the revised July 
figure. 

Production by U. S. manufacturing 
and mining industries in September, 
seasonally adjusted, is estimated at 
124% of the 1947 average. This is un- 
changed from the Federal Reserve 
Board figure for July and August. 

The index remains one point above 
the year’s low of 123 reached in March 


already reflected the recession in indus- 
trial production 

Steel production showed its first real 
upward move when it reached 1,678,000 
tons, 70.4% of capacity last week 

Automobile production in September 
dropped to about 360,000 from around 
524,000 in August, This was expected 
and is largely a reflection of model 
change-over and is compensated for in 
the seasonally adjusted indexes. 

The construction industry continued 
to exercise a buoyant influence on the 
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lion when seasonally adjusted, The out- 
look, judging from contract awards, is 
equally good for the near future. Pri- 
vate construction activity has risen con- 
tinually for the past seven months 

Federal Reserve Index figures for the 
first six months of 1954 show primary 
aluminum production output at about 
242% of the 1947-49 level, zinc about 
102%, lead about 106%, copper refining 
113% and copper smelting 103%. Non- 
ferrous metal mining was about 96% 
of the 1947-49 average 
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ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 


ZINC 


JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE. : NEW YORK 17 


TEL. ELDORADO 5.3200 














U.K. to Reduce Trade and Currency Restrictions — 
Others Will Also Move Slowly Toward Convertibility 


Hopes for immediate convertibility of 
the British pound sterling and other 
European currencies with the U.S. dollar 
were eliminated at the recent ninth 
annual conference of the boards of gov- 
ernors of the International Monetary 
Fund and of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

Representatives of the major European 
countries indicated they intended adopt- 
ing a “piece-meal” approach to free con- 
vertibility rather than a sudden and 
immediate introduction of convertibility 
of their currencies with the dollar. 

R. A. Butler, Britain’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, told the conference that 
his country in carrying out this policy 
would gradually relax its restrictions on 
international trade and currency move- 
ments. He said that free currency con- 
vertibility was the goal but that sudden 
convertibility was not advisable. 


Gradualism Less Dangerous 


With a gradual move toward converti- 
bility the extent of a lack of balance in 
in the country’s international accounts 
will become obvious before the imbal- 
ance has gone far, and the rate of move- 
ment toward convertibility can be re- 
duced before the reserves of gold and 
dollars become greatly depleted. 

Since World War II most of West Eur- 


ope, with greatly reduced productive 
capacity which was a direct result of the 
war, has been in greater need of U.S. 
products than the U.S. has been in need 
of Europe’s products. Therefore most 
European countries have been unable to 
maintain gold or dollar reserves except 
by restricting their use. Though this con- 
dition has eased, it is far from eliminated, 
and representatives of European coun- 
tries maintain the restrictions on trade 
by the U.S., such as tariffs, the Buy- 
American law, and the highly complex 
and confusing custom classifying “sys- 
tem,” have drastically aggravated the 
problems solution of which are necessary 
before free convertibility with the U.S. 
dollar can be achieved. 


Convertibility Tried in 1947 


The $1-billion credit available to 
Britain as a currency guarantee for an 
attempt at free convertibility of the 
pound sterling does not look like much 
when one examines the 1947 attempt at 
convertibility, At that time the U.S. 
Government made a $3.57-billion loan 
to Britain for the same purpose. In a few 
weeks practically all of this was gone. 
Most of it went to finance imports of 
goods and services, much to meet debts 
that needed to be paid in U.S. dollars 
or in gold, and to obtain dollars out of a 


fear that the pound sterling would de- 
preciate. A repetition of this at the pres- 
ent time would set back convertibility 
for a considerable period, and would also 
restrict greatly any further “piece-meal” 
progress. 

There is also some doubt that much 
store was put by the British and other 
Europeans in the promise made by the 
U.S. two weeks ago to work for reduc- 
tions of U.S. trade restrictions. 


Labor Party Cautious 


Labor party leaders in the U.K. are 
reported to be opposed to free converti- 
bility owing to a belief that it would 
make their country vulnerable to eco- 
nomic fluctuations in other countries. 
The U.K., with only about 15% the 
national income of the U.S., has foreign 
trade almost as great as that of the U.S. 
and is therefore highly susceptible to 
economic conditions in the rest of the 
world. Trade and currency restrictions 
have long been the means by which a 
country reduced her vulnerability to 
economic uncertainties in other coun- 
tries. Adoption of free convertibility in 
the U.K., with elections probable next 
year or certainly by 1956, might be po- 
litically dangerous to the Conservative 
party and some quarters attribute But- 
ler’s position to this. The Conservative 
Party is not entirely one on the issue 
itself; some are reluctant to open the 
home market completeiy to foreign 
countries and are especially aware of 
the aggressive Japanese traders. 

Probably the main driving force for 
free convertibility remains, in the U. K., 
the realization that the greater the free- 
dom of trade the greater will be both 
production and consumption in the long 
run. 


Germany Seeks Convertibility 


Ludwig Erhard, Economic and Finance 
Minister of West Germany, a confirmed 
free trade and free convertibility advo- 
cate, stated his intention to move toward 
convertibility of the mark with the U.S. 
dollaras quickly as possible. He indicated 
he intended taking further steps soon. 

The Belgians, Dutch and French, it 
is reported, intend following the same 
sort of gradual move toward converti- 
bility as the British and the Germans. 
The spokesman for the Netherlands was 
especially vigorous in his advocacy of 
rapid moves toward convertibility. 


Electromet's Titanium Plant 


Electro-Metallurgical Co., a division 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., has 
awarded design and engineering con- 
tracts for its $31.5-million titanium 
sponge plant to the Catalytic Construc- 
tion Co. of Philadelphia. 

The plant is to produce 7,500 tons of 
titanium sponge when it is at maximum 
capacity in 1956. The metal will be pro- 
duced by sodium reduction of titanium 
tetrachloride, a new method developed 
by Electromet. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 
TIN 
Straits 
New York 


99% (a) 
New York 


wa LEAD 
New York 


ZINC-— 
Delivered East 


St. Louls (b) _ St. Louis 





29.700 31.325 
29.700 31.175 
No Market 31.975 
29.700 31.825 
29.700 32.350 
29.700 31.100 


93.625 
93.250 $2.250 
93.250 92.250 
93.250 $2,250 
94.750 93.750 
93.250 92.250 


92.625 





29.700 31.475 


93.563 92.563 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


14.750 
14.750 
14.750 
14.775 
14.850 
15.000 


143813 


12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
14.550 12.000 11 500 
14.800 12.000 11.500 


14.592 12.000 11,500 


14.550 
14.550 
14.550 
14.550 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louls exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Oct. 2, are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.700c.; export copper, f.0.b 
New York lead, 14.750c.; St. Lou 


31.117c.; Siraits tin, 93.417c.: 
St. Louis zinc, 11.500c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consum- 
er's plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 


14.550c.; 


lead, 


obtainirz in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the fo.b. refinery quotation 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125c 
per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35¢. and up, depending on dimensions and qual 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c. to 0.15¢. per 
pound. 

Quotations for zinc reflect sales of the 
Western grade as well as sales of other 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. 


Prime 
grades 
Premiums 


Prime 


refinery, 


Western zinc delivered 12.000c.; East 


obtaining over Prime Western sinc in the East St 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special 0.25c.; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands a 
premium of 1.35¢. per pound over the East St 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1961 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade 
and are based on sales of domestically refined metal 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 
New England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade commands s premium over com 
mon lead of 10 points 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Silver 
London 


Sterling 


Sept.- 
Exchange New York 


Oct. 


London 
Gold (a) 


ported by Handy 


contained in ores and other 





279.6875 85.250 
279.8750 85.250 73.500d. 
ee ee 
280.0000 85.250 73.750d. 
280.0625 85.250 73.750d. 
280.0625 85.250 73.750d. 


73.500d. 250s. 82d 


250s. 9d 


250s. 8d 
250s. 64ed 
250s. 64d. 


silver- bearing 
fractions of ent per troy 
determined by Handy & Harman 
basis of actual! sales of bar silver 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or 


materiais, in 


daily by regular suppliers 
one 
such bar silver 





Mewnuee 


279.938 250 


(a) Open market 


lowance to such suppliers 
delivering, and marketing 


for 


The daily New York silver quotation re 
& Harman is for silver 
unrefined 
cents 
ounce. It is mi 
on the 90 %« 
999 fine on 
more for the 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
and is usually ; ' nce 
quarter cent below the price paid for 
this reduction being al 
carrying 


In addition to 


foreign silver, the quotation also applies 
to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
New York market 
The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
ned domestic silver was established at 
per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1030 
London silver quotations are in pence 
900 Tne 


and 


basis 
London gold quotations 
ounce, basis 1000 fine 

Sterling quotations 
the demand r 


are per troy 


in cents 
arket in the 


represent 
forenoon 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 


Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 


Month 
Ago 


Net Change 
Year Ago 


Year 
Ago 





70.4 
1,678 
82,817 
9,072 
$46,699 
(d) 124 Sept 
186.56 
(d)110.5 Sept 


(a)70.4 
(a) 1,678 
(a) 72,804 
9,074 
$47,907 


63.0 
1,502 
110,995 
9,227 
$46,979 
124 

184.65 

110.5 


95.2 
2,146 
142,824 
8,354 
$46,725 
133 

181.10 
111.0 


24.8 
468 
60,007 
+718 





COPPER 


London Metal Exchange 








LEAD 


Current 


Sept 


3 Mo 
Oct. Bid Asked Bid Asked 


Month 
Bd 


3 Mo 


Asked Bid Asked 


ZINC 


Bid 





—_ 


3 Mo 
Asked 


Cash 
Bid 


3 Mo 


Asked Bid Asked 





30 6280 
1 287% 
4 295 
5 305 
6 297% 


282% 
292% 
297% 
310 
300 


264 
272 
274 
283% 
279% 


265 
273 
276 
284% 
280 


110 


103% 
105% 
106% 


lll“ 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper besis wire bers 


104 
106 
106% 
110% 
111% 


100% 
102% 
103% 
105% 


106% 


101 
102% 
103% 
106 
106% 


83% 
B3% 


8i% 81 
81% 81° 
82 82% 729% 
83% 83% 735% 
83% 83% 736 

lead 99.97%. rine OF% 


732' 
728 


733 
729 


733 
728" 
730 729% 
736% 735% 
737% 735 
99 75% 


734 
729 
730 
736% 
736 


end tin min 


Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5 
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FLUORSPAR (omestic 


Metallurgical and Ceramic Grades 





Miners and Millers 





ROSICLARE LEAD & FLUORSPAR MINING COMPANY 


ROSICLARE, ILLINOIS 








Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity. Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 


Tons of 2,000 lb. unless otherwise 
noted. 


ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds: 


Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
$595@$900. 

Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 


Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
$109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 

Per short ton, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
US. funds: 

Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
fiber (4-K) $185. 


Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES — F.o.b. cars. 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $15 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $21.50 in 
bags. 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 
works, Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSO,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.0.b. shipping 
point, $11 per iong ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58 
percent AlsOs, 1.5 to 2.5 percent FeeOs, 
$8.00@$8.50, f.0.b. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas mines, Other grades, 56 to 59 percent 
AlsOs, 5 to 8 percent SiOe, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Pulverized and 
dried, 56 to 59 percent AlsOs, 8 to 12 
percent SiOe, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
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cined, 80 to 84 percent AloOs, $17, f.0.b. 
Arkansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 
to 52 percent, $5.00@$5.50, f.o.b. Arkan- 
sas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AlzOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


CORUNDUM-—Per ton, crude, c.if. US. 
ports, $100 to $120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR — Per ton, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR — Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF’2 content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 


Short Ton 


OT ge lt Bmae SURES. $35.00@$36.00 
10% 


Pellets, 60% 


Acid graile concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ll., $52.50, Boulder, 
Colo., $52.50, Northgate, Colo., $60. 


Ceramic grade, min. 94% CaF», calcite 
and silica variable; FeeOs; .14%, $44 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-\b. bags $4 extra 


European fluorspar c.if. US. ports, 
duty paid, per short ton: Metallurgical 
grade, $26@$28; acid grade, $52.50, nom- 
inal. 


Mexican fluorspar, metallurgical,72424% 
effective CaF 2 content, all rail, duty paid, 
$23 per short ton; barge, Brownsville, 
Tex., $25.50. 


GRAPHITE—Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 

Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c.; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 26%c. 


Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 

Madagascar, c.i.f. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 


Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KYANITE—Per ton f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S. C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 
bags, cif. Atlantic ports $50@$55 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk $38.00; 
in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 

Per Pound 


.70 to $1.60 
$1.10 to $1.60 


Punch mica, 10@1l6c. per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 

Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately 10 to 15% lower 
than for clear. 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70, 
Scrap, $25 to $30, depending on quality. 

Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib.: 


Grade 7 (below 1 sq. inch) 50c.; Grade 
6 (1 to 1%) 85c.; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE—Per ib, c.if. U.S. ports, 
55% total rare earth oxides, including 
thorium, massive, 13c. Sand, 55% grade, 
18c; 66%, 20c; 68%, 22c. 


OCHER—Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$26.50@$30.00 in 100-lb. paper bags. 


F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60 percent ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@ 
$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE — Per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines: 


Florida, pebble; 77@76 percent, $7.00; 
75@74 percent, $6.00; 72@70 percent, 
$5.00; 70@68 percent, $4.35; 68@66 per- 
cent, $3.95. 


POTASH—Per unit, f.o.b. mines. Muri- 
ate, 43@45%4c., basis 60 percent K,O; 
manure salt, 21c., basis 22 percent K20. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.if. 
US. ports, not quoted. 


Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
long ton, nominal at $9@$11, delivered 
to consumer’s plant. 


PUMICE STONE — Per Ib. f.0.b. New 
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WE BUY 
CRUDE 
PLATINUM 


WE ARE always in the mar- 
ket for native crude platinum, 
platinum and gold concen- 
trates, gold dust and scrap 
precious metal. We pay for all 
the platinum metals and gold 
contained in such material. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 





York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3@5c.; lump, 6@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
to $50 per pound, according to size and 
grade. 


SILICA — Per ton, air-floated, 92-99%% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22 to $35 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $150@ 
$5 per ton, bulk, depending on grade, etc 


SULPHUR-—Per long ton for domestic 
market, $25.50@$27.50 f.o.b. Texas mines 


TALC—Per ton carload lots, f.0.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: 


Georgia: 98 percent through 200 mesh, 
gray, $1050@$11; white, $12.50@$15, 
packed in paper bags. 

New Jersey: Mineral pulp, ground, 
$10.50@$12.50, bags extra. 


New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 


Vermont: 100 percent through 200 
mesh, extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 
9914 percent through 200 mesh, medium 
white, $11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper 
bags, $1.75 per ton extra. 


Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 mesh, 
$12@$14; crude, $5.50. 


TRIPOLI — Per ton, paper bags, mini- 


mum carload 30 tons, f.0.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $30.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$32.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$35.00. 


VERMICULITE — Per ton, f£.0.b. mines, 
Montana, $9.50@$18.00. South African 
crude, $30@$32, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 


Braden Copper Co. Signs 
New Wage Agreement 


Braden Copper Co., Kennecott’s sub- 
sidiary operating in Chile, and labor 
leaders signed a new wage agreement 
granting a 26% pay rise on Oct. 2. The 
settlement was reached after officials of 
Braden Copper insisted that the de- 
mands of the workers could not be met 
until legislation now pending would en- 
title the company to receive a higher 
exchange rate. Negotiations for a new 
contract started more than five months 
ago. Workers had demanded a 75% in- 
crease in basic wages, which amounted 
to about 460 pesos a day. 

A company spokesman pointed out 
that the miners had received wage in- 
creases of 104% in the last 15 months 
under the cost-of-living escalator 
clause. The escalator clause was dropped 
from the final agreement. 

Legislation now pending would en- 
title the copper companies to receive 110 
pesos for $1, against the present ex- 
change rate of 19.3 pesos. In anticipation 
of the passage of this bill the Govern- 
ment agreed to make pesos available to 
Braden at the new rate for al! higher 
costs resulting from the wage pact. 

The company held fast to its conten- 
tion that the dispute with the unions 
was a “legal” one between management 
and labor and as such did not warrant 
intervention on the part of the Chilean 
Government. 

It was estimated that the increase in 
wages plus fringe benefits would amount 
to about 1-billion pesos, or approxi- 
mately $9-million at the new rate of 
exchange backed by the Government 


Zinc-Base Die Castings 


Shipments of zinc-base die castings 
in July totaled 27,905,000 pounds, which 
compares with 40,216,000 pounds in June, 
according to the Bureau of the Census 
Reduced shipments in July were caused 
largely by the suspension of operations 
at some plants in the vacation period 

Unfilled orders of zinc-base die cast- 
ings produced for sale totaled 42,824,000 
pounds as July ended, against 47,164,000 
pounds a month previous 


Aluminum-Base Die Castings 


Shipments of aluminum-base die 
castings in July were estimated at 
14,004,000 pounds, against 17,886,000 
pounds in June. Unfilled orders on July 
31 stood at 30,887,000 pounds, against 
31,562,000 pounds on June 30, the Bu- 
reau of the Census reports 
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Tri-State Concentrates 


Joplin, Oct. 5, 1954 


Blende Per Ton 


Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc). $68.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc : : $68.00 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead. 


(a) Effective Oct. 5, 1954 
. 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Sept. 25, 1954, 
was 12.19¢ (US) per lb., f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 


(a) $187.85 


Smeliters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy 20%c; No. 12 alloy, 20%c 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 234c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 2lc; No. 2 
20c; No. 3, 19c; No. 4, 17%c 


. 
Smelters’' Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery 
No. 1 copper and wire, 28%4c; No 
heavy copper, 26%4c; light copper, 25 ¥q« 
refinery brass, 2544c 
a 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, fob. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb 
No. 1 copper wire ee 25 4@26 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 24424) 
Light copper . 22@22 
No. 1 composition 19@19 
Composition turnings 18)}@19 
Cocks and faucets 16@16 } 
Light brass 12@12: 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 12@124 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 124@13 
Auto radiators, unsweated 164@17 
Brass pipe, cut.. 164@17 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1 14@14) 
Rod ends, brass 154@16 
New soft brass clips 17@17) 
Cast aluminum, mixed... 10@104 
Aluminum crankcases 104@1; 
Aluminum clips, new soft 13@13) 
Sheet aluminum, old clean 10@10} 
Aluminum turnings, clean 7@7*4 
Zinc die cast, mixed 33@4 
Zine die cast, new. 44@5 
Old zinc 44@5 
New zinc clips 54@6 
Soft or hard lead 12@12 
Battery plates 64@6) 
Babbitt mixed 13@13) 
Linotype or stereotype 13@134 
Electrotype . : 11@11) 
Solder joints close cut 164@17 
Block tin pipe 76@78 
Autobearing babbitt 46047 
Monel clips, new 23@24 
Mone! sheet, clean 24@ 26 
Nickel, rod ends 60@65 
Nickel, clippings 60@65 








THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER ° ZINC > LEAD - TIN 


Silver * Bismuth * Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead - Copper Anodes 
Solder - Metal Powders 
Selenium * Tellurium + Zinc Die Cast Alloy 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 


Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 





Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material and Automobile Radiators. 














ELECTROLYTIC NEC* CCC* COMMON DESILVERIZED 1LR* 
FIRE REFINED CFR* - HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE - FERROMANGANESE “crcce” 
CADMIUM - SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 
Arsenic + Palladium - Platinum - Selenium - Tellurium - Vanadium 


ANnaCONDA 


from mine to ike 


5 ANACONDA 33 BOY 


tp gill Y.- Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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